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O'Meara's book. It is perhaps not too much to hope that his manuscript journal, which now sleeps in California, may soon be published in its entirety, for it is said to be full of vivid and original matter; while it might throw light on the discrepancies between his Voice from 6V. Helena and his private communications to the English officials at the Admiralty and at Plantation House.* Then we have had the voluminous batteries of Gourgaud, Montho-lon, and Las Cases (whose suppressed passages might also be safely produced, if, indeed, they exist, or ever existed) met by the ponderous defence of Forsyth and the more effective abstract of Seaton. We have had, too, the light artillery of Maitland and Glover, and Cockburn and Santini, and the madcap "Miss Betsy/1 who became Mrs. Abell. We have the histories of St. Helena by Barnes and Massclin. And in 1816, a former Governor, General Heatson, availed himself of the sudden interest in the island to launch on the public a massive quarto detailing its agricultural features with a minuteness which could scarcely be justified in the case of the Garden of Eden. We have the tragedy of Antommarchi, whatever that effort may be worth. Of late, too, the commissaries have taken the field; Montchenu, Balmain, and Sturnier have all yielded their testimony. So has Mme. de Montholon. Napoleon, indeed, urged his companions to record his utterances in journals, and frequently alluded to the result. " Yesterday evening,"says Gourgaud, "the Emperor told me that I might turn my leisure to profit in writing
* Since this was written, portions have been published in the Cmtury magazine, which make it abundantly clear that O'Meara skimmed off all the valuable matter for the Vot'wt,
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